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LATE  NEWS 

The  current  London  wool  auctions  closed  last  week  on  a  more  cheerful 
note  after  a  series  of  continually  declining  prices.    Good  medium  fleeces, 
6k1  b  -  70' s,  clean  basis,  averaged  $3*09  conts  per  pound  compared  with 
$3.65  in  mid-February.    Prices  on  most  coarser  grades  were  considerably 
under  December  I950  levels. 
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Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the 
crop  and  livestock  industries ,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consump- 
tion of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  of 
this  periodical  is  free  to  those  needing  the  information  it  contains 
in  farming,  business  and  professional  operations.    Issued  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  SHARPLY  INCREASED  l/ 

World  product  ion  of  centrifugal  2/  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  1950-51 
is  estimated  at  36.6  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  about  15  percent 
more  than  the  31>9  million  tons  produced  in  1949-50-    This  output 
compares  with  the  5-year  (1935-39;  average  of  29-1  million  tons. 

The  production  of  n on- centrifugal  2/  sugar  is  indicated  to  total 
6.5  million  short  tons,  tei  quel  (or  as  produced),  in  1950-51  or  the 
same  as  in  1949-50  and  compares  with  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  of  4.9 
million  tons. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  system  of  estimates  of  sugar  production 
have  been  changed  somewhat  from  those  released  in  the  past  years.    In  an 
effort  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  production  of  the  kinds  of  sugar 
that  regularly  moved  im,o  international  trade  and  are  by  far  the  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  world  demand,  a  separation  of  the  data 
for  centrifugal  and  non-centrifugal  sugars  has  been  made.    The  latter 
type  is  produced  in  relatively  few  countries  and  is  largely  consumed 
in  the  areas  where  produced. 

The  output  of  beet  sugar,  all  of  which  is  of  the  centrifugal 
type,  is  estimated  at  14.8  million  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1950-51 
or  about  28  percent  more  than  the  11.6  million  tons  produced  in  1 949-50 
and  compares  with  the  5-year  (1935-39;  average  of  11.8  million  tons. 
The  current  production  of  beet  sugar  set  a  new  high  record  exceeding 
the  previous  high  output  of  12.9  million  tons  produced  in  the  1930-31 
and  1939-40  seasons.    Two  thirds  of  the  increased  production  of  centrifugal 
sugar  in  1950-51  over  1949-50  was  in  beet  sugar. 

Beet  sugar  production  this  season  increased  over  the  1949-50  crop 
by  2.5  million  tons  in  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  with  many 
countries  setting  new  high  levels.    An  expanded  sugar  beet  acreage  for 
harvest  together  with  a  very  favorable  growing  season  gave  the  best  crop 
in  years.    In  the  Soviet  Union  production  this  season  was  up  only 
slightly,  but  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  production  was  increased 
substantially  over  that  of  last  year. 

World  centrifugal  cane  sugar  production  also  set  a  new  high  record 
in  1950-51.    The  output  totaled  21.7  million  short  tons  this  season 
compared  with  20.3  million  tons  in  1949-50  and  the  5-year  (1935-39) 
average  of  17.3  million  tons.    Production  was  increased  in  nearly  all 
areas  largely  as  a  result  of  expanded  plantings  and  favorable  growing 
conditions.    Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  all  have  slightly  larger 
crops  this  season  while  India,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippine  Republic 
have  substantially  larger  outputs. 

iy  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
2/  See  notes  on  accompanying  tables  for  definitions. 
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CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  (raw  value):    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39,  1940-44,  and  annual  1947-50  1/  2/ 


Average 

.  1950  * 

Continent  and  country  : 

• 

1935-39 

TO/A     /  / 

1940-44 

1947  : 

1948  ! 

1949  ! 

• 

1,000 

1,000  ! 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

• 

short 

short  : 

short  : 

short  : 

short  : 

short 

• 

tons 

tons  s 

tons 

tons  : 

tona 

tons 

NORTH  AMERICA    (cane^  : 

1 

1: 

l! 

2: 

2: 

2 

76 

98: 

89: 

104: 

120: 

160 

9 

:  16: 

25: 

28: 

23: 

22 

18 

23: 

33: 

26: 

27: 

30 

19 

24: 

30: 

37: 

39: 

34 

2 

1: 

2: 

2: 

6: 

6 

354 

450: 

714: 

754. 

692 

!  800 

9 

15 

:  20- 

22: 

26: 

30 

Panama.  

5 

i  5: 

13: 

14: 

15 

17 

1,518 

1,451- 

1,835 
376 

1,370 

:  1,570 

:  2,009 

474 

:  429. 

477 

521 

:  564 

22- 

22: 

14: 

21: 

35. 

27 

114 

!  108: 

65 

152 

161 

s  177 

3,183 

:  3,686' 

6,675' 
465 

5,763 

6,127 

6,300 

491 

:  494 

527 

.  524 

600 

1 

:  1: 

1' 

1 

:  1: 

1 

60 

53: 

31: 

50 

67 

78 

44 

42: 

47: 

49 

56 

64 

119 

:  175 

216 

t  266 

304 

!  315 

64s 

36: 

26: 

25 

41 

58 

974 

961: 

1,108. 

1,277 

1,286 

1,280 

36 

36: 

36: 

40- 

46: 

:  49 

St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent...: 

8 

9s 

10: 

13- 

15 

15 

149. 

102: 

130 

178 

:  164 

!  182 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S.  .: 

6 

4: 

4: 

5 

11 

14 

7.756 

8.242: 

11.966 

11.203 

11.878 

12.842 

• 

EUROPE  (beet)  : 

196 

128 

:  44 

!  58 

74 

!  134 

259: 

253: 

153. 

295 

378 

:  488 

24. 

47: 

21: 

82 

60 

:  50 

715 

680: 

387: 

699 

t  690 

:  970 

256 

232: 

243 

292 

355 

:  410 

13 

i  6: 

9 

26 

:  25 

:  29 

1,060 

643: 

732 

1,058 

:  970 

:  1,592 

Germany:                 -  : 

620 

650 

403 

681 

!  690 

:  1,119 

1,000 

950 

459 

750 

:  612 

:  882 

139 

197: 

171 

268 

:  292 

:  281 

89 

1  102: 

75 

106 

:  110 

:  108 

Italy  : 

426 

422: 

270 

502 

:  556 

:  670 

261 

212. 

246 

315 

441 

:  453 

1,000 

870 

:  606 

765 

:  931 

:  1,164 

99 

82- 

90 

124 

:  124 

:  123 

189 

157 

165 

:  315 

207 

:  224 

340 

318 

:  268 

321 

:  321 

:  344 

13 

22: 

•  26 

:  30 

:  29 

:  31 

514 

563 

:  523 

:  695 

:  569 

:  847 

103 

81 

186. 

200 

121 

:  104 

Total  Europe  (excl.  : 

7.316 

6,615 

,  5,077 

■  7.582 

'  7,555. 

:  10.023 

U.S.S.R.  (Europe  and  : 

2,761 

i  1,350 

!  1,700 

:  2,000 

:  2,200 

:  2,400 
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CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  (raw  value):    Production  in  specified  countries 
averages  1935-39,  1940-44,  and  annual  1947-50  1/  2/ 


Continent  and  country 


Average 


1935-39 


ASIA  (cane) 

Iran  (beet)  

Turkey  (beet)  

Burma  

China  

Manchuria  (beet)  

French  Indochina  

India  

Indonesia  

Japan  (beet  and  cane).... 

Pakistan  

Philippines,  Republic  of. 

Taiwan  

Thailand  

Total  Asia  


1,000 
short 
tons 

23 
76 
27 
438 
10 
77 
1,300 
1,448 
165 
30 
1,058 
1,202 
21 


SOUTH  AMERICA  (cane) 

Argentina  

Brazil...  

British  Guiana  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Paraguay  

Peru  

Surinam  

Uruguay  (beet)  

Venezuela  

Total  South  America. 


1940-44 


1,000 
short 
tons 

29 
103 
18 
402 
27 
80 
1,410 
953 
55 
30 
320 
921 


1947 


1,000 
short 
tons 

64 
118 

20 
380 
0 

15 
1,416 
100 

39 

30 
398 
290 


AFRICA  (cane)  : 

14: 

17 

18: 

19 

15: 

16 

(  i 

14: 

12: 

15 

U: 

14 

(63: 

8 

9: 

7: 

9: 

10 

(  1 

56 

68: 

77. 

55: 

50 

166: 

190 

245: 

210: 

193: 

198 

14: 

14; 

8: 

13: 

16: 

15 

Madeira  Islands  and  Azores..: 

9: 

5: 

8: 

8: 

8: 

8 

318: 

327 

384: 

432: 

459: 

503 

79: 

76: 

88: 

80: 

88: 

90 

37: 

55: 

49: 

43: 

47: 

58 

91: 

60: 

98: 

86: 

119: 

115 

498: 

550- 

512: 

608: 

561: 

686 

lf289: 

1.372: 

1,499= 

1,598: 

1.584: 

1,763 

0CE4NIA  (cane)  : 

893  i 

761: 

678i 

l,056i 

1,050^ 

1,043 

Fiji  : 

150: 

115' 

156: 

149: 

143: 

112 

980: 

880: 

835: 

956: 

961: 

1,050 

Japanese  Mandated  Islands...: 

69: 

30: 

0: 

0: 

0: 

0 

2,092; 

1.786: 

1,669: 

2,161: 

2.154: 

2.205 

17,  ,316: 

16.301: 

19.035: 

20.207: 

20,285: 

21.720 

11,808: 

9.690- 

8.879: 

11.242: 

11.642: 

I4.8AO 

World  total  (cane  and  beet)...: 

29.124: 

25,991' 

27.914: 

31.4i9: 

31.927: 

34.560 

1948 


1949 


1,000 
short 
tons 

43: 
145 

13 
400 
9 

17 
1,319 
249 

33 

49 
729 
697 


5,875 

4,36? 

2.902 

3.740 

•  3,558 

3.972 

480 

480: 

668 

623 

605 

'.  676 

786 

958 

1,496 

1,549 

1,396 

1,646 

210- 

189: 

194 

196 

:  219 

230 

50: 

81: 

127 

162 

171 

175 

24: 

32: 

40. 

48 

54 

61 

6: 

15: 

18 

14 

19 

26 

438: 

463: 

520: 

518 

465 

465 

15: 

9: 

6. 

5 

8 

5 

2: 

2: 

1: 

2 

:  2 

6 

22: 

34= 

31' 

5? 

65 

2,035: 

2.263: 

3.101: 

3,165 

2.998 

3,355 

1,000 
short 
tone 

34 
165 
4 
300 
6 
7 

1,260 
309 
42 
36 
685 
675 


1/  Centrifugal  sugar,  as  distinguished  from  non-centrifugal,  includes  cane  and  beet  sugar 
produced  by  the  centrifugal  process,  which  is  the  principal  kind  moving  in  international 
trade.    2/  Years  shown  are  for  crop  years;  generally  the  harvesting  season  begins  in  the 
fall  months  of  the  year  shown  or  in  the  early  months  of  the  following  year,  except  in 
certain  cane-sugar-producing  countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  such  as  Australia, 
Argentina,  Mauritius,  Union  of  South  Africa,  etc.  where  the  season  begins  in  May  or  June 
of  the  year  shown.    2/  Preliminary.    4/  Includes  a  small  amount  of  cane  sugar. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of 
office  research  and  other  information.    Estimates  of  countries  having  boundary  changes 
have  been  adjusted  to  postwar  boundaries. 
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NON-CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR:    Production  in  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39,  1940-44,  annual  1947-50  1/  2/ 


Continent  and  country 


Average 


1935-39 


1940-44 


1947 


1948 


1949 


:  1,000 

:  short 

:  tons 

• 

NORTH  AMERICA  : 

Costa  Rica  :  15 

El  Salvador  :  15 

Guatemala....  :  31 

Honduras.  :  8 

Mexico.  :  83 

Nicaragua.  :  7 

Panama  :  2 

t 

Total  North  America  ;  161 

ASIA  : 

Burma.   86 

India.  ,.:  3,030 

Pakistan  :  625 

Philippines,  Republic  of....:  63 

Thailand  :  17 

• 

Total  Asia  :  3.821 

• 

SOUTH  AMERICA  : 

Brazil  :  373 

Colombia  :  420 

Ecuador.   15 

Peru  :  9 

Venezuela  :  60 

Total  South  America  .:  877: 


1,000 
short 
tons 


1,000 
short 
tons 


1,000 
short 
tons 


World  total 


25 
29 

a 

8 
141 
11 

2 


37 
23: 
32 
8 

181 
15 
10 


257 


306 


80 
3,060 
610 
118 

28 


75 
3,379 
740 
38 

 21 


?.8?6:  4^ 


431 
540 
20 
17 
100 


1.108 


.................... 


4.859:  5.261 


417 
758 
15 
29 
130 


ii?49 


5,908 


38 
32 
35: 
8 

171 
15 
11 


310 


75 
3,371 

835 
35 
 21 


L222 


417 
816 
17 
26 
130 


1.406 


6,053 


34 
23 
25 
8 

180 
15 
11 


J26 


75 
3,800 
840 
36 

 21 


4.772 


417 
816 

24 
28 
130 


1,415 


6,483 


1/  Non-centrifugal  sugar  includes  all  types  of  sugar  produced  by  other  than  the  centrifugal 
process  which  is  largely  for  consumption  in  the  relatively  few  areas  where  produced.  The 
estimates  include  such  kinds  known  as  piloncillo,  panelo,  papelon,  chancaca,  rapadura, 
jaggery,  gur,  muscovado,  panocha,  etc.    2/  Years  shown  are  for  crop  years;  generally  the 
harvesting  season  begins  in  the  fall  months  of  the  year  shown  or  in  the  early  months  of 
the  following  year  except  in  certain  cane-sugar-producing  countries  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  where  the  season  begins  in  May  or  June  of  the  year  shown.    2/  Preliminary. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of 
office  research  and  other  information.    Estimates  of  countries  having  boundary  changes 
have  been  adjusted  to  postwar  boundaries. 
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Centrifugal  sugar  production  in  North  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies  in  1950-51  totaled  12.8  million  short  tons  compared  with 
11.9  million  tons  in  19)49-50  and  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  of  7.8 
million,  tons.    Production'  in  this  general  area  has  been  at  a  relatively- 
high  level  since  l^kG-k'J  and  this  season's  output  set  a  new  high  record. 
Production  of  non-centrifugal  sugar  in  this  area  is  indicated  at 
313,000  tons  compared  with  296,000  tons  in  19^9-50  and  the  prewar 
average  of  161,000  tons, 

For  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  sugar  production  in  1950-51 
totaled  10.0  million  tons,  an  increase  of  2-5  million  over  last  year's 
output.    It  exceeded  the  wartime  average  by  3-4  million  tons  and  the 
5-year  (1935-39)  prewar  average  by  2.7  million  tons.    Although  con- 
sumption in  the  area  is  increasing,  some  of  the  increased  production 
this  season  is  going  into  expanding  stocks. 

Sugar  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing  slowly 
during  the  last  few  years  and  is  indicated  to  have  continued  the 
established  trend  in  1950-51.    Production  is  estimated  at  2.k  million 
tons  compared  with  the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  for  the  comparable 
area  of  2.8  million  tons. 

In  Asia  the  output  of  centrifugal  sugar  is  estimated  at  4.0  million 
short  tons  compared  with  3.6  million  in  19^9-50  and  the  prewar  average 
of  5.9  million  tons.    The  output  in  Indonesia  and  Formosa  (Taiwan)  is 
still  far  below  the  prewar  output.    For  the  area  as  a  whole,  a  total 
production  of  n on- centrifugal  sugar  of  k*7  million  tons  compares  with 
4.8  million  tons  in  19^9-50  and  the  prewar  average  of  3.8  million  tons. 
In  India  and  Pakistan  where  the  bulk  of  this  type  of  sugar  is  produced, 
the  estimates  are  for  net  production  of  gur. 

In  South  America  sugar  production  in  1950-51  continued  the  upward 
trend  which  has  been  in  evidence  during  the  last  few  years.  Total 
production  of  centrifugal  sugar  in  1950-51  is  placed  at  3,4  million 
tons  compared  with  3-0  million  in  19^9-50  and  the  prewar  average  of  2.0 
million.    For  the  non -centrifugal  type,  production  is  estimated  at  1, It- 
million  tons  in  1950-51  or  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  compares 
with  877,000  tons,  the  prewar  average. 

Sugar  production  in  Africa  totaled  1.8  million  tons  in  1950-51 
compared  with  1.6  million  tons  in  19^9-50  and  the  prewar  average  of 
1.3  million  tons. 

In  Oceania  sugar  production  increased  rapidly  during  the  immediate 
postwar  years  but  has  shown  little  change  in  the  last  3  years.  Production 
now  totals  2,2  million  tons  or  only  slightly  larger  than  in  19^9-50 
and  the  prewar  average  of  about  2.1  million  tons. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  was 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

WORLD  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
LOWER  IN  1950 

Exports  of  coffee  from  principal  producing  countries  in  1950  decreased 

15  percent  in  quantity  but  increased  43  percent  in  value  over  1949-  The 
quantity  of  exports  declined  from  a  peak  of  34.4  million  bags  (132  pounds 
each)  in  1949  to  29.2  million  "bags  in  1950.    However,  the  value  of  these 
exports  rose  from  about  $1,160  million  in  1949  to  a  rscord  total  of  around 
$1,660  million  in  1950.    The  increase  in  value  resulted  from  much  higher 
coffse  prices  prevailing  throughout  1950,  caused  largely  by  a  relatively 
close  balance  between  supply  and  demand  and  decreasing  visible  carry-over 
stocks  in  Brazil.    Most  of  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  exports  in  1950 
was  accounted  for  by  the  drop  in  Coffee  shipments  from  Brazil  and  Colombia 
to  the  United  States. 

Coffee  shipments  from  North  and  South  America  fell  off  in  1950,  while 
exports  from  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania  rose      The  most  significant  decrease 
occurred  in  South  America,  which  produces  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world* 
coffee  supply.    Exports  from  South  America  declined  from  25,652,000  bags  in 
1949  to  19,977,000  bags  in  1950.    Shipments  of  4,188,000  bags  of  coffee  from 
North  America  in  1950  were  only  slightly  below  1949  exports  of  4,323,000  '. 
bags.    On  the  other  hand,  exports  from  Africa  increased  from  4,091,000  bags 
in  1949  to  4,555,000  in  1950,  and  shipments  from  Asia  and  Oceania  rose  from 
292,000  bag3  in  1949  to  444,000  in  1950.    The  percentage  of  the  world?s 
coffee  exports  supplied  by  South  America  decreased  from  75  percent  in  1949 
to  69  percent  in  1950,  whereas  Africa's  share  increased  from  12  percent  to 

16  percent,  and  North  America's  rose  from  13  percent  to  14  percent. 

Only  3  of  the  principal  coffee  producing  countries  in  North  and 
South  America  exported  more  coffee  in  1950  than  in  1949.    These  were 
Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  and  Nicaragua.    Exports  from  each  of  these  countries 
were  unusually  low  in  1949.    The  most  substantial  decreases  in  shipments 
were  registered  by  Brazil,  Colombia,  Haiti,  El  Salvador,  and  Venezuela. 
Brazil's  coffee  exports  dropped  from  19,677,000  bags  in  1949  to  14,834,000 
in  1950,  while  shipments  from  Colombia  fell  off  from  5,410,000  bags  in  1949 
to  4,472,000  in  1950.    The  decline  in  exports  from  these  2  countries  alone 
amounted  to  5,781,000  bags,  while  world  exports  decreased  only  5,194,000 
bags. 

In  contrast  with  the  situation  in  North  and  South  America,  only  3 
of  the  principal  coffee -producing  areas  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania 
exported  less  coffee  in  1950  than  in  1949.    These  were  Angola,  French 
Cameroons,  and  French  West  Africa.    The  most  substantial  increases  in 
shipments  were  recorded  by  Madagascar,  Uganda,  Indonesia,  Tanganyika, 
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Ethiopia,  and  Kenya.    The  steady  increase  in  coffee  exports  from  Indonesia  is 
significant,  because  Indonesia  was  the  third  largest  coffee  supplier  in  pre- 
war years,  with  annual  average  exports  of  1,357,000  bags. 

Coffee  is  one  of  the  most  important  commodities  entering  world  trade.  In 
value,  it  is  both  the  leading  product  exported  from  Latin  America  and  the 
principal  commodity  imported  into  the  United  States.    In  1950,  it  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  value  of  total  exports  from  at  least  7  countries  and  was 
the  most  valuable  product  exported  from  several  others.    It  has  been  estimated 
that  more  than  30  million  people  are  employed  regularly  in  the  coffee  industry. 

WORLD  1950-51  CACAO  PRODUCTION 
FORECAST  REVISED  SLIGHTLY  UPWARD 

World  cacao  production  in  1950-51  now  is  estimated  at  about  1,699  million 
pounds,  slightly  higher  than  an  early  season  forecast  of  1,687  million  pounds, 
but  still  a  little  lower  than  the  record  output  of  1,711  million  pounds  in 

1949-  50.    Despite  rather  sharp  variations  in  outturn  in  individual  countries, 
world  cacao  production  has  been  remarkably  level  in  recent  years.    In  general, 
bad  weather  and  poor  crops  in  some  countries  have  been  offset  by  good  weather 
and  large  crops  in  other  countries.    Remunerative  cacao  prices  have  encouraged 
new  plantings,  better  care  of  bearing  cacao  trees,  and  closer  harvesting. 

Africa  produces  around  two -thirds  of  the  world  supply  of  cacao  beans.  Pro- 
duction in  1950-51  now  is  estimated  at  1,14-1  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,091 
million  in  1949-50  and  1,151  million  in  1948-49.  South  America  accounts  for 
about  one -fourth  of  world  cacao  production  and  North  America  one -twelfth.  Cacao 
production  in  Asia  and  Oceania  is  relatively  insignificant.  Production  in  South 
America  in  1950-51  is  estimated  at  412  million  pounds,  compared  with  46l  million 
in  1949-50  and  381  million  in  1948-49,  North  America's  cacao  outturn  in  1950-51 
is  estimated  at  133  million  pounds,  compared  with  146  million  in  1949-50  and  125 
million  in  1948-49, 

The  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  alone  produce  about  one -half  of  all  the  cacao 
beans  in  the  world.    Although  seriously  menaced  by  widespread  Swollen  Shoot 
disease,  production  remains  high.    The  forecast  of  625  million  pounds  for  the 

1950-  51  crop  in  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  revised  downward  to  600  million  pounds, 
but  Nigeria's  1950-51  crop  will  probably  total  246  million  pounds  instead  of  235 
million  as  forecast  earlier.    Production  in  1950-51  now  is  forecast  at  120  mil- 
lion pounds  for  French  West  Africa  and  105  million  for  French  Cameroons  and 
Equatorial  Africa. 

Next  to  the  Gold  Coast,  Brazil  is  the  leading  source  of  cacao  beans.  If 
cacao  prices  remain  high,  it  is  likely  that  the  Brazilian  cacao  industry  will 
expand  considerably  during  the  next  decade.    Production  in  Brazil  reached  a  peak 
of  357  million  pounds  in  1949-50,  hut  suffered  a  temporary  setback  in  1950-51 
as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather.    The  1950-51  crop  currently  is  estimated 
at  294  million  pounds.    Production  in  1950-51  now  is  forecast  at  60  million 
pounds  for  the  Dominican  Republic  and  51  million  for  Ecuador. 
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in  most  of  the  other  countries  is  given  for  the  12  months  October  1-September  30. 
2/  Export  data  have  been  used  for  all  countries  with  the  exception  of  Mexico, 
Cuba  and  Colombia.  3/  Preliminary,  h/  Includes  Dominica,  EL  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Nicaragiia,  Puerto  Rico,  St.  Lucia,  and  St. 
Vincent.  5/  Includes  Ivory  Coast  and  Dahomey.  6/  Includes  British  Togoland. 
7/  Includes  British  Cameroons.  8/  Includes  Angola,  French  Togoland,  Liberia* 
Madagascar,  and  Sierra  Leone. 


Compiled  or  estimated  from  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments  and 
U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

OUTLOOK  FOR  CANADIAN  PORK 
EXPORTS  TO  U.S.  THIS  FALL 

Canadian  hog  marketings  will  be  substantially  above  domestic 
consumption  during  the  last  3  or  h  months  of  1951,  according  to  Francis 
A.  Flood,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa.    There  will 
be  a  surplus.    Canada  can  consume  pork  on  the  basis  of  about  1.1  million 
head  of  inspected  slaughter  for  the  quarter.    The  prospective  inspected 
slaughter  for  that  quarter  will  be  substantially  above  that,  perhaps  1.5 
million  head. 

Taking  into  account  non- inspected  slaughter,  and  other  factors, 
Canada  should  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  25-35  million  pounds  of  pork, 
dressed  basis.    If  the  British  are  prepared  and  willing  to  pay  what  the 
Canadians  consider  a  fair  price  for  bacon  at  that  time,  a  part  or  all 
of  this  surplus  could  conceivably  go  to  Britain.    However,  considerable 
evidence  strongly  indicates  that  the  Canadian  Government  will  not  be 
willing  to  subsidize  the  export  of  bacon  to  Britain  again  this  year, 
as  in  the  past. 

Thus,  unless  the  general  price  level  falls  off  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  probably  will  export  25-35  million  pounds  to  this  country  in  the 
fall.    This,  of  course,  will  be  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  operations 
of  price  ceilings  in  the  United  States  that  it  must  not  be  considered  as 
an  inflexible  estimate. 

The  alternative  to  export  would  be  for  the  Dominion  Government  to  buy 
pork  under  its  support  price  program.    Under  this  program  the  Agricultural 
Prices  Support  Board  is  authorized  to  buy  pork  at  prices  calculated  to 
return  to  the  producer  for  Grade  A  hogs  the  quivalent  of  the  amount  he 
would  receive  if  Wiltshire  sides  were  sold  at  $32.50  per  100  pounds, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard.    This  means  that  all  pork  cuts  will  roceivo  a 
price  relative  to  $32.50  for  Wiltshire  sides,  and  the  Board  will  buy  at 
that  calculated  price  all  the  pork  that  is  offered.    The  Support  Board 
officials  now  believe,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  buy 
pork  under  that  program.    They  believe  that  it  will  be  consumed  domestically, 
stored  or  exported. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  much  of  this  possible  export  to  the 
United  States,  during  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1951  will  be  live 
hogs  and  how  much  will  be  dressed  pork.    Canada's  practice  of  selling 
hogs  on  carcass  grading  must  be  taken  into  account.    Canadian  farmers 
have  now  become  accustomed  to,  and  are  highly  pleased  with,  this  practice. 
It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  there  is  a  $2  premium  per  head  for  carcasses 
grading  A,  and  $1  for  carcasses  grading  B  -  and  this  would  amount,  in 
itself,  to  about  enough  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  exchange  value 
of  the  Canadian  dollar. 


June  11,  1951 
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U.K.  -IRISH  REPUBLIC  AGREEMENT 
ON  PIGS  AND  BACON 

A  5-year  agreement  effective  May  lr  1951  for  the  export  of  pigs  and 
bacon  from  the  Irish  Republic  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  signed  on  May  24. 

According  to  the  press  notice,  the  United  Kingdom  will  undertake  to 
buy  all  available  supplies  of  pigs  as  well  as  bacon  from  the  Irish  Republic, 
and  the  Irish  Republic  will  undertake  to  send  to  the  United  Kingdom  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  its  total  exports.    The  number  of  pigs  exported 
alive  will  be  equivalent  to  the  number  exported  in  the  form  of  bacon. 
Pork  carcasses  may  be  sent  instead  of  live  pigs  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
agreed  from  time  to  time. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  live  pigs  or  pork  carcasses  exported 
under  the  Agreement  will  bear  a  fixed  relationship  to  the  prices  paid 
to  producers  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Bacon  will  be  bought,  as  now,  at 
the  United  Kingdom's  general  import  price  £&£  bacon. 

The  Agreement  will  run  for  an  initial  period  of  5  years  to  April  30, 
1956.  Not  later  than  May  I,  1953,  there  will  be  consultation  about 
extending  the  Agreement  for  a  further  year  to  April  30,  1957.  Similar 
consultation  will  take  place  each  subsequent  year  if  the  Agreement  is 
extended. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  good  trade  in  live  pigs  from  Southern 
Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom  arid  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  agreement 
will  encourage  its  resumption  and  enable  Irish  farmers  confidently  to 
expand  production  of  pigs  in  the  knowledge  that  a  remunerative  market 
will  be  available  for  all  they  can  produce.    There  is  at  present  no 
exportable  surplus  of  pigs  from  the  Irish  Republic,  and  it  may  be  some 
time,  therefore,  before  there  are  substantial  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  new  Agreement.    An  intensive  campaign  is,  however, 
being  undertaken  to  expand  pig  production  to  the  utmost. 

There  have  been  no  imports  of  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Ireland  so  far  this  year  and  imports  during  19^9  and  1950  were  very 
small  compared  with  prewar «  The  trade  agreement  of  I9J+8  did  contain  a 
clause  covering  pig -meat,  but  it  has  been  largely  ineffective  because 
Irish  farmers  could  not  produce  at  the  prices  Britain  was  prepared  to 
pay.  Consequently  pig-meat  production  for  export  in  Ireland  ha3  been 
virtually  at  a  standstill  for  the  past  year. 

HAVANA  BEEF  SUPPLIES 
CONTINUE  TIGHT 

The  American  Embassy  in  Havana  reports  that  although  spring  rains 
have  oommenced  in  some  sections  of  Cuba,  it  may  be  6  weeks  before  im- 
proving pastures  have  a  marked  effect  upon  cattle  weights.  Meanwhile, 
Havana  arrivals  of  marketable  beef  cattle  continue  to  be  limited, 
although  there  has  been  no  critical  beef  shortage  to  date. 
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Cuben  beef  supplies  are  normally  tight  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
dry  season,  although  the  situation  may  be  somewhat  worse  this  year  than 
last.    Cattle  for  the  Havana  market  come  largely  from  Gamaguey  and  Las 
Villas  Provinces ,  where  some  of  the  best  ranches  are  located,  Cattlemen 
in  these  Provinces  are  not  eager  to  market  at  present  because  of  the 
year -around  official  price  ceiling  of  12  cents  per  libra  (1.014  pounds 
avoirdupois).    Most  cattle  have  lost  considerable  weight  during  the  dry 
season;  bulla  that  in  December  weighed  about  1,000  pounds  now  weigh  only 
about  850, 

Since  grass  is  the  only  important  feed  for  most  of  these  cattle, 
ranchers  have  only  to  bold  the  animals  until  lash  pastures  restore  their 
lost  weights.    This  involves  no  cash  outlay  and  means  considerable 
increased  income.    The  Cuban  Government  has  faced  this  problem  with 
threats  of  expropriation  if  ranchers  refuse  to  market  sufficient  cattle 
to  meet  Havana  demands.    Black  market  dealings  nave  reportedly  developed, 
as  some  cattlemen  are  reported  to  have  received  as  much  as  ih  cents  per 
libra  for  live  cattle. 

CUBA  EXPECTED  TO  IMPORT  EGGS 
FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS 

In  view  of  an  impending  egg  shortage  in  Cuba,  as  production  begins 
to  fall  off  in  May  and  June,  the  Cuban  Minister  of  Finance  recently 
issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  duty-free  entry  of  eggs  until  July  31, 
1951.    No  eggs  have  been  imported  into  Cuba  since  January  30  l/  when 
the  Cuban  Government  re-established  import  duties  to  protect  the  Cuban 
poultry  industry  from  foreign  competition  during  the  months  of  ample 
domestic  supplies.    Since  Cuban  egg  production  declines  sharply  after 
July,  it  is  expected  that  this  decree  will  be  extended  beyond  the 
specified  date,  probably  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

This  action    on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Government  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Netherlands,  seeking  an  outlet  to  replace  the  waning  German 
market  for  Dutch  eggs,  is  able  to  compete  price-wise  for  the  Cuban 
market.    In  recent  years,  egg  exporters  in  the  United  States  have  found 
a  lucrative  market  in  Cuba,  but  current  price  quotations  are  encouraging 
Cuban  importers  to  place  orders  with  Dutch  exporters.    Large  eggs  from 
the  Netherlands  (2k  ounces  per  dozen)  are  currently  bringing  $16.00 
per  30-dozen  case,  compared  with  $17.00  or  more  for  similar  eggs  from 
the  United  States. 

Small  importers  in  Cuba  will  probably  continue  to  import  eggs 
from  the  United  States,  since  Dutch  exporters  are  interested  only  in 
volume  shipments  of  2,000  cases  or  moru „    Only  the  larger  importers  in 
the  Havana  area  are  equipped  with  refrigerated  space  for  handling  and 
st or ing_ eggs  in  sizable  quant  it  ies . 

1/  Except  duty-free  hatching  eggs.     In  January,  1951,  the  United  States 
oxported  to  Cuba  784,340  dozen,  valued  at  $j6l,238,  but  in  February,  the 
United  States  supplied  Cuba  with  only  3,930  dozen,  valued  at  $4,064. 
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TOBACCO 

IRELAND'S  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  DEC  LUCE 
STOCKS  AND  CONSUMPTION  INCREASED 

Ireland's  1950  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  18  percent 
below  19^9  according  to  E,  C.  Bouch,  Economic  Officer ,  American  Embassy, 
Dublin.    Stocks  on  hand  December  31,  1950  were  about  15  percent  above 
the  leaf  stocks  on  hand  on  the  same  19'-* 9  date.    Consumption  of  raw 
tobacco  during  1950  was  12  percent  above  1949. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1950  totaled  18-7  million 
pounds  compared  with  the  near  record  level  of  24,1  million  pounds  in 
19^9.    A  total  of  18,4  million  pounds,  or  about  93  percent  of  Ireland's 
1950  unmanufactured  tobacco  imports,  oame  from  the  United  States.  Other 
sources  include  British  East  Africa,  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
India,  Syria,  Canada  and  Cuba.    In  addition  to  unmanufactured  tobacco 
Ireland  imported  25,735  pounds  of  cigarettes,  5,984  pounds  of  cigars, 
6,555  pounds  of  other  manufactured  tobacco. 

Leaf  stocks  as  of  December  31,  1950  were  reported  to  total  31*7 
million  pounds  compared  with  27.6  million  pounds  in  stock  on  the  same 

1949  date  and  17„5  million  pounds  in  stock    on  December  31,  1948, 

Consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1950  was  about  15,5 
million  pounds  compared  with  13.9  million  pounds  in  1949.  Consumption 
of  manufactured  tobacco  products  during  1950  was  approximately  14,9 
million  pounds  of  which  cigarettes  constituted  llt.8  million  pounds  or 
80  percent  of  all  manufactured  tobacco  products  consumed.  Other 
manufactured  tobacco,  including  5,984  pounds  of  cigars,  accounted  for 
the  remaining  3,8  million  pounds  or  20  percent, 

AUSTRALIA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  REVISED  UPWARD;  IMPORTS, 
CONSUMPTION  AND  MANUFACTURING  HIGHER;  EXPORTS  LOWER 

Australia's  1950-51  tobacco  harvest  is  now  tentatively  estimated 
at  15  percent  above  earlier  estimates  according  to  A,  M.  Day,  American 
Consulate  General,  Sydney.    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during 

1950  were  16  percent  above  1949.    Experts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in 
1950  were  very  small  when  compared  with  1949.    Factory  leaf  consumption 
for  the  1949-50  fiscal  year  was  6  percent  above  1948-49.    The  manufacture 
of  tobacco  products  during  1950  were  slightly  above  the  1949  total. 

The  country's  1950-51  leaf  harvest  is  preliminarily  estimated  at 
4,5  million  pounds  compared  with  an  earlier  estimate  of  3*9  million 
pounds.    Leaf  harvest  for  1949-50  is  estimated  at  4,1  million  pounds 
and  in  1948-49  it  totaled  3,4  million  pounds.    Total  acreage  planted 
to  tobacco  in  1950-51  was  6,037  acres  compared  with  4,56l  acres  in 

1949-  50  and  3,720  acres  in  1948-49.    Average  yield  per  acre  during 

1950-  51  is  expected  to  be  about  744  pounds  compared  with  906  pounds 

in  1949-50  and  918  pounds  in  1948-49.    Queensland,  Australia's  leading 
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tobacco  producing  State,  is  expected  to  produce  2.6  million  pounds,  from 
3,720  acres  or  ever  55  percent  of  the  country's  1950-51  leaf  production. 
Western  Australia,  the  second  largest  producing  State,  is  expected  to 
produce  930,000  pounds  from  967  acres,  Victoria  784,000  pounds  from  800 
acres  and  New  South  Vales  134,000  pounds  from  400  acres. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1950  totaled  25.8  million 
pounds  compared  with  22.2  million  pounds  in  1949,    Of  the  total  1950 
unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  the  United  States,  the  most  important 
source,  supplied  19.5  million  pounds  or  75  percent,  Southern  Rhodesia 
second  most  important  source  supplied  5-2  million  pounds  or  20  percent. 
The  remaining  1.1  million  pounds,  or  5  percent  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
imported  in  1950  was  supplied  by  the  following  countries  in  order  of 
their  importance;  Northern  Rhodesia,  Canada,  Indonesia,  Cuba,  India,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  others. 

AUSTRALIA:    Tobacco  Acreage  and  Production  for 

1950-51  with  comparisons 


:  Acreage 

»                       Product  ion 

States  - 

;1950-51 

1/^19^9-50 

:  1948-49 

;  1950-51  1/ 

:  1949-50 

.  1948-49 

:  Acres 

• :  Acres 

r  Acres 

;  Pounds 

;  Pounds 

:  Pounds 

New  South  Wales 

:  400 

1      327  ' 

:      428  . 

:  134,400 

:  298,928 

:  402,080 

Victoria  ; 

:  800 

;  898 

99^  : 

:      784,000  ; 

663,000  ! 

\  793,408 

Queensland 

3,870 

0 

2  2,677  : 

1,678  i 

!  2,643,200  - 

!  2,539,592  : 

:  1,625,792 

Western  Australia  ; 

967 

s     661  \ 

620  : 

930,000  ; 

•      630,784  : 

594,9^ 

Total  ; 

6,037 

:  4,563  j 

#  1 

3,720  j 

4,491,600  i 

4,132,304  \ 

3,416,224 

Source:    Foreign  Service  Reports. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  I950  were  only  1,168  pounds 
compared  with  95,393  pounds  in  1949  and  290,924  pounds  in  1948.  The 
Netherlands  took  all  the  I95O  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports.     In  ad- 
dition to  unmanufactured  tobacco  Australia  exported  (including  reexports) 
398,884  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco,  55,426  pounds  of  cigars  and  1,165 
pounds  of  cigarettes. 

Factory  consumption  of  leaf  during  the  fiscal  year  1949-50  totaled 
27.4  million  pounds  compared  with  25.9  million  pounds  in  1948-49.  Of 
the  total  leaf  consumed  in  1949-50  imported  leaf  constituted  24.0 
million  pounds  or  88  percent,  domestic  leaf  made  up  3.4  million  pounds 
or  12  percent.    This  compares  with  the  1948-49  imported  leaf  consumption 
of  22.8  million  pounds  or  88  percent,  and  3.1  million  pounds  or  12 
percent  of  domestic  leaf  consumption. 
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Production  of  manufactured  tobacco  during  the  1949-50  fiscal  year 
totaled  20.2  million  pounds.    This  corresponds  to  19.3  million  pounds  in 
I9I18-49  and  20.2  million  pounds  in  the  previous  year.    Of  the  total 
tobacco  manufactured  in  the  1949-50  fiscal  year  cigarettes  constituted 
10.3  million  pounds  or  slightly  over  50  percent.    Complete  data  is  not 
available  for  the  quantities  of  other  manufactured  tobacco  products. 


FATS  Am  OILS 

SWITZERLAND'S  IMPORTS  OF  OILSEEDS 
IN  1950  SET  NEW  RECORD 

Switzerland's  production  of  oilseeds  in  1950  yielded  only  some  1,300 
short  tons  of  rapeseed  oil,  according  to  P.  Gs  Minneman,  Economic 
Counselor,  American  Legation,  Bern,    Rapeseed  acreage  in  1950  was  only 
4,360  acres,  a  sharp  decline  from  the  12,424  acres  in  19*1-7,    The  area 
in  poppies  was  only  124  acres  compared  with  600  acres  in  19^7* 
Imported  oilseeds,  however,  yielded  an  estimated  all-time  record  of 
edible  vegetable  oils.    While  imports  of  edible  fats  and  oils,  exclusive 
of  butter,  in  1950  were  twice  those  of  1949,  butter  imports  were  down  from 
the  year  before „    And  imports  of  industrial  oils  were  more  than  3  times 
the  tonnage  imported  in  1949. 

Production  of  animal  fats  in  Switzerland  in  1950  is  estimated  by 
the  Legation  at  about  38,015  tons,  a  17  percent  increase  from  19^9*  In 
addition  to  butter,  this  includes  an  estimate  of  the  tallow,  lard,  and 
hog  fat  from  imported  animals  slaughtered.    Of  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced 20,700  tons  was  butter,  a  substantial  increase  from  the  16,755 
tons  in  1949.    Tallow  output  totaled  3,500  tons  as  against  3,595  tons  the 
year  before,,    Lard  production  was  6,400  tons,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
from  the  previous  year.    In  addition,  production  of  hog  fat,  exclusive 
of  lard,  is  estimated  at  7,415  tons,  nearly  14  percent  more  than  in  19^9* 

Consumption  of  edible  fats  and  oils,  including  butter,  is  estimated 
at  92,500  tons.    This  is  believed  to  have  consisted  of  55,000  tons  of 
vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats  (excluding  butter),  28,100  tons  of  butter, 
and  9,400  tons  of  other  fats  including  the  6,600  tons  of  margarine* 
consumed  by  the  baking  industry.    Consumption  requirements  for  Swiss 
industrial  use  are  estimated  to  be  from  31,000  to  33,000  tons  of  fats 
and  oils  annually.    Of  this  the  soap  industry  is  known  to  require 
16,500  to  20,000  tons.    The  chemical  and  paint -and -varnish  industries 
use  an  estimated  13,000  to  16,500  tons  annually.    The  remainder  is 
consumed  by  the  leather  and  textile  industries. 

The  sharp  rise  in  imports  of  fats,  oil,  and  oilseeds  in  1950  came 
about  largely  because  of  the  uncertain  international  situation  which 
prompted  the  Swiss  Government  to  urge  citizens  and  industries  to  lay 
in  stocks.     Imports  of  oilseeds  (including  copra)  totaled  127,013  tons, 
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kO  percent  more  than  in  I9U9.    Imports  of  edible  fats  and  oils --consisting 
of  peanut,  olive,  and  whale  oils,  lard,  tallow,  margarine,  and  "other" — 
totaled  33,773  tons,  more  than  twice  the  tonnage  in  19^9 •  Industrial 
oil  imports  totaling  21,800  tone --cons is ting  iargely  of  linseed,  coconut, 
palm,  castor  and  denatured  olive  oils  and  ole in- -represented  an  increase 
of  more  than  3  times  the  volume  imported  in  19^9  • 

The  United  States,  Switzerland's  fifth  most  important  supplier  of 
oilseeds,  was  the  principal  supplier  of  peanut  oil,  lard,  denatured  olive 
oil,  crude  almond  oils  and  ole in,    Belgium  continues  to  be  an  important 
supplier  of  refined  peanut  oil  at  prices  roughly  10  percent  lower  than 
United  States  prices.    With  availabilities  of  peanuts  from  India  and 
China  lost,  increased  quantities  probably  will  be  purchased  from 
Thailand.     In  general,  the  Trade  described  the  market  in  late  1950  as 
"very  unreliable."    Many  contracts  were  broken  and  many  Swisa  importers 
lost  confidence  in  their  suppliers.    Since  December  importers  have 
reduced  their  buying  activities  in  the  hope  that  the  market  would 
stabilize  again. 

Exports  of  edible  fats  and  oils  from  Switzerland  in  1950  were 
virtually  nil.    Linseed  oil  exports,  however,  totaled  l,6l4  tons,  60 
percent  more  than  in  19^    These  exports  of  oil  from  imported  flaxseed 
crushed  in  Switzerland  went  mainly  to  Germany,  with  Austria,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  taking  the  remainder. 

•     Stocks  of  edible  fats  and  oils  held  on  December  31,  I95O  have  been 
estimated  by  the  Trade  at  about  46,000  tons  as  against  an  estimated 
16,500  tons  on  January  1,  1950.    From  5,500  to  6,500  tons  of  this  are 
believed  to  have  been  held  by  private  families  while  11,000  tons  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  retail  trade.    Government -he Id  stocks  probably  did 
not  exceed  27,500  tons.  In  addition  butter  stocks  probably  were  from 
1,100  to  2,200  tons.    Stocks  of  industrial  oils,  all  in  the  hands  of 
industrial  firms,  were  estimated  recently  to  be  15,000  to  20,000  tons. 

The  Swiss  Government  had  appealed  to  the  people  and  industry  in 
19^8  and  I9I+9  to  stock  fats  and  oils.    However,  the  appeale  had  not 
been  taken  seriously.    In  1950,  however,  as  a  result  of  increased 
international  tension,  stockpiling  was  pushed  in  earnest.    On  November 
7  the  Federal  Council  decreed  that  edible  fats  and  oils  and  related  raw 
materials  should  be  stocked.    Thus  imports  were  made  insubstantial 
quantities . 

The  Government  tries  to  maintain  about  one  year's  supply  in 
centralized  stocks  and  another  6-month    supply  in  retail  shops.  And 
housewives  have  been  urged  to  maintain  a    2-month    supply  on  hand. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fats  and  oils  in  Switzerland,  which  is  dependent 
so  largely  on  imports  for  its  supplies,  follow  closely  to  wholesale 
levels  in  exporting  countries,  with  adjustments  for  transportation 
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and  duty,  Thus,  prices  increased  and  then  declined  sharply  in  the  first 
half  of  1950.  But  after  the  Korean  war  broke  out,  they  rose  to  levels 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  were  about  30  percent  above  January  1,  1950. 
Retail  prices  increased  less  sharply,  however --from  7  to  10  percent.  In 
part  this  was  due  to  the  usual  lag  between  changes  in  wholesale  and 
retail  prices.  But  the  Federal  Governments  efforts  to  stabilize  prices 
also  were  a  factor,  although  price  controls  as  such  have  been  abolished. 

Outlook  for  1951  is  that  imports  of  edible  fats  and  oils  will  be 
down  to  approximately  the;  volume  in  19^9  since  stocks  were  built  up 
considerably  in  1950.    With  stockpiling  of  industrial  oils  continuing 
if  the  international  situation  does  not  improve,  imports  of  such  oils 
and  related  materials  may  be  substantial. 

LIBER1AN  PALM  OIL  AND  KERNELS 
MAY  SELL  FOR  U.K.1  a  DOLLARS 

Liberia,  a  dollar -trading  country  which  produces  for  export  palm 
oil,  palm  kernels,  and  other  important  agricultural  products,  has  been' 
designated  by  the  British  Colonial  Office  (London)  as  a  soft -currency 
country,  according  to  information  reaching  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    This  action,  made  known  in  a  circular 
instruction  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  January  13,  1951,  would 
entitle  Liberia  to  the  benefits  of  a  general  license  for  imports  into 
British  colonial  territories. 

Interpretation  of  this  instruction  apparently  is  not  clear  in  some 
quarters  since  it  is  not  known  whether  the  instruction  applies  only 
to  products  produced  in  Liberia  or  whether  it  includes  items  re-exported 
from  Liberia. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  instruction  probably  is  to  enable 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  some  of  the  British  colonial  territories,  to 
obtain  additional  palm  kernels  and  ether  items  that  may  be  in  short  supply 
in  some  areas.    This  action  may  indicate  that  the  British  Government  is 
willing  to  release  dollars  unconditionally  in  order  that  such  items,  in 
great  demand,  can  be  obtained. 

TURKEY'S  OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
IN  EXCESS  OF  LAST  SEASON'S  ; 

Turkey?s  olive  oil  production  for  the  1950-51  season  is  now 
estimated  at  50,000  to  55,000  short  tons  compared  with  50,000  tons  the 
previous  season,  according  to  E.  F.  Rivinus,  American  Consulate,  Izmir. 
The  drought  of  the  1950  growing  season  was  extremely  harmful  in  that  it 
caused  the  oil  extraction  rate  to  fall  from  a  normal  25  -  30  percent  to 
an  estimated  17  percent. 
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Annual  domes  tic  consumption  of  edible  olive  oil  ia  generally  considered 
to  be  between  22,000  and  28,000  tons,  while  another  13,000  to  17,000  tons 
of  olive  oil  (over  8  percent  acidity)  are  need  for  soap  manufacture. 

Stocks  of  edible  olive  oil  held  by  producers,  dealers,  and  exporters 
as  of  mid -April  were  estimated  at  about  28,000  tons. 

During  the  early  part  of  1950  the  Government  of  Turkey  banned  exports 
of  olive  oil  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  price  of  oil  down  for  local  con- 
sumption.   However,  in  view  of  large  stocks  from  the  19^9  crop  and  indica- 
tions that  production  from  the  1950  crop  would  equal  that  of  19^9, 
permission  to  export  U,*i-00  tons  of  oil  was  granted- -effective  in  September 
1950 --on  the  basis  of  established  quotas  for  certain  countries.    In  April 
1951,  the  Government  permitted  a  new  allocation  of  5,500  tons  (including 
some  1,870  tons  unsold  from  the  former  allocation)  and  applied  no  country 
restrictions ,    The  result  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  export  prices  and 
considerable  renewed  activity  in  olive  oil  export  circles.    Local  olive 
oil  dealers  agree  that  another  3,000  to  5,000  tens  of  oil  could  be  exported 
in  view  of  -che  abundant  stocks  of  cotton  and  sunflower  seed  oils. 

As  a  result  of  the  limited  supply  of  olive  oil  available  for  export 
and  the  strong  demand,  particularly  from  Italian  buyers,  olive  oil  export 
prices  have  been  extremely  sensitive  to  any  interest  shown  in  the  market. 
At  the  end  of  October  1950,  the  highest  grade  of  refinable  olive  oil  was 
selling  on  the  market  at  175  kurus  per  kilogram  (28  cents  per  pound). 
Subsequently,  the  price  fluctuated  sharply  in  accordance  with  demand  from 
the  United  States  and  Italy  but  dropped  by  the  end  of  March  to  162  kurus 
(26  cents).    News  of  the  new  unrestricted  export  allocation  brought  fresh 
demand  and  a  sharp  rise  in  local  prices  until  by  the  second  week  in  April 
the  highest  grade  oil  (l  to  1,5  percent  acidity)  was  being  offered  on  the 
market  at  210  kurus  (3U  cents).    Export  prices  as  of  mid-April  were  quoted 
as  follows:    refinacls  olive  oil  with  5-8  percent  acidity,  c.i.f .  Italian 
port  -  $725  per  metric  ton  ($658  per  short  ton);  refined  olive  oil,  f.o.b. 
$8^0  per  ton  ($7b2);  and  coupe  olive  oil  with  O.85  percent  acidity,  f  .o.b. 
$850  per  ton  ($771) . 

Freight  charge  to  the  United  States  is  $33  per  ton  for  1,000  net 
kilogram  ($30  per  short  ton). 

The  high  level  of  Turkish  olive  oil  prices  ha3  discouraged  export 
sales.    However,  a  recent  ban  imposed  by  the  Greek  Government  on  the 
export  of  olive  oil  is  expected  to  support  the  Turkish  market. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  1951  olive  oil  crop.    However,  a 
mild  winter  season  and  abundant  spring  rains  in  the  Aegean,  area  have 
resulted  in  a  successful  start  of  virtually  all  agricultural  crops  in 
this  district.    In  addition,  Government  technicians  are  actively  endeavor- 
ing to  assist  local  farmers  to  bring  the  many  wild  olive  trees  in  this 
area  into  commercial  production  by  grafting  and  proper  care  of  the  trees. 
This  program  has  been  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  available  for 
exportable  olive  oil.    There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  olive  crop 
in  Turkey  is  capable  of  much  greater  expansion  and  development. 
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CEYLON'S  EXPORTS  OF  COCONUT 
PRODUCTS  DOWN  ONE -FOURTH 

Exports  of  copra,  coconut  oil,  desiccated  coconut,  and  fresh  nuts 
from  Ceylon  in  the  first  qiarter  of  1951  on  a  cop*  a  -equivalent  "basis 
were  less  "by  one-fourth  the  total  shipments  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1950,  reports  W.  M*  Kallmann,  American  Embassy,  Ceylon.    Exports  for  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  60,700  long  tons  in  copra 
equivalent  against  82,000  tons  for  the  last  3  months  of  1950. 

Exports  dropped  principally  as  a  result  of  seasonal  factors,  but 
the  relative  importance  of  these  products  in  the  export  trade  remains 
the  same.    The  new  tax  schedule,  effective  March  15,  1951  (see 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  9,  1951,  page  kl6)  continues  to  favor 
the  export  of  coconut  oil  over  that  of  copra  by  assigning  the  former 
a  lower  tax  rate,  thus  keeping  the  poonac  (oilcake),  a  "by-product  of 
the  milling  of  copra,  in  the  country  for  use  as  fertilizer  and  animal 
feed, 

First  quarter  exports  of  copra  were  5,071  tons  compared  with 
fourth  quarter  1950  exports  of  8,02k  tons..    Italy  was  the  most  important 
buyer,  taking  1,^98  tons,  followed  by  Denmark  with  1,050  tons. 

Coconut  oil  exports  for  the  first  quarter  were  26,706  tons  as 
contrasted  to  3^,571  tons  in  the  preceding  quarter.    Important  buyers 
were  the  Netherlands  with  9,325  tons  and  Italy  with  5,287.  Western 
Germany  dropped  from  first  place  as  a  "buyer  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1950  when  it  purchased  8,673  tons,  and  took  only  3^5  tens  during 
January-March  1951. 

The  desiccated  coconut  market  was  comparatively  quiet  during  the 
first  part  of  1951.    Exports  of  10,233  tons  were  down  about  30  percent 
from  the  previous  quarter.    United  Kingdom  purchases  decreased  from 
7,5^8  to  5,782  tons.    Some  desiccated  coconut  millers  were  forced  to 
suspend  operations  "because  the  rise  in  the  export  price  of  copra  far 
surpassed  the  rise  in  price  of  desiccated  coconut,  making  it  difficult 
to  obtain  supplies  at  prices  commensurate  with  normal  profits. 

Exports    of  fresh  coconuts  of  868,000  nuts  were  only  one-third  of 
the  volume  exported  during  the  preceding  quarter,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  continuing  as  the  important  purchaser.    Seasonal  factors  influence 
the  production  and  demand  for  fresh  coconuts.    The  large  demand  usually 
comes  in  the  early  fall  and  at  present  both  supply  and  demand  are 
small . 

Record  prices  for  both  copra  and  coconut  oil  were  attained  during 
this  period.  Sales  of  coconut  oil  were  made  at  up  to  2,300  rupees  per 
long  ton  ($U8l.85),  wharf  delivery,  and  copra  rose  from  250  rupees  per 
candy  of  560  pounds  ($209.50  per  long  ton)  to  330  rupees  ($276.50). 
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IRANIAN  OILSEED  PRODUCTION 
INCSEASES  IN  1950 

.   Total  oilseed  production  in  Iran  duping  1950  is  estimated  at  115,190 
short  tons ,  nearly  12.5  percent  greater  than  production  in  19^9,  according 
to  H.V.  Geib,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Tehran.    This  is 
1,200  tons  more  than  the  preliminary  estimate  for  1950  or  114,000  tons 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  November  20,  1950).    The  1948  production, 
substantially  smaller,  was  92,600  tons. 

The  increase  in  production  of  total  oilseeds  during  1950  was  due 
largely  to  an  increase  of  one -third  from  19^9  in  cottonseed  output. 
Cottonseed,  by  far  the  most  important  cf  Iran's  oilseeds,  accounted  for 
40  percent  of  the  total  vegetable  oil  produced  from  the  1950  oilseed 
crops.    Castor  oil,  second  in  importance,  made  up  one -fourth  of  the  total 
oil  output  with  sesame,  olive  and  poppy  seed  oils  next  in  importance. 

Latest  estimates  place  the  production  of  vegetable  oils  from  the 
1950  crops  at  around  12,360  tons.    This  is  over  10  percent  greater  than 
the  19^9  production  and  16  percent  higher  than  the  1948  output  of  10,670 
tons. 


IRAN:    Estimated  production  of  oilseeds,  quantity  crushed, 
and  oil  produced,  1949  and  1950 
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Sesame  seed. . . . 
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2,760 
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Flaxseed   « 
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!       1,980  i 
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600 

2,760  : 

2,760  I 

1,320  : 

1,380  i 

200  : 
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Total   : 

102,510  ! 

115,190  : 

55,680  : 

63,440  ! 

11,210  : 

12,380 

American  Embassy,  Tehran. 
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Total  domestic  consumption  in  1950  of  vegetable  oil,  from  the  19^9 
production  and  subsequent  imports .  amounted  to  an  estimated  12,130  tons, 
or  about  1,100  tons  more  than  during  the  previous  year,    Animal  fats  are 
preferred  in  the  Iranian  diet.    However,  during  the  extremely  severe 
winter  of  I9k8-k9.  30  many  sheep  perished  that  the  supply  of  sheep  fat 
was  limited  during  the  following  year.  This  resulted  in  an  increased 
consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  and  a  much  greater  importation  of  them 
than  usual. 

Imports  of  oilseeds  into  Iran  are  negligible,    Exports,  however, 
amounted  to  8,2^0  tons  during  the  12 -month  period  November  22,  19^9, 
to  November  21,  1950.    This  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
year.    The  Netherlands  was  the  greatest  importer  of  Iranian  oilseeds  in 
1950,  taking  a  total  of  2,195  tons.    Pakistan  was  second,  taking  2,010 
tons,  and  Italy  was  third  with  1,735  tons.    The  remaining  2,300  tons 
were  divided  among  12  other  countries,  the  United  States  receiving  only 
2k6  tons. 

During  the  last  2  years  Iran  has  not  exported  much  vegetable  oil, 
since  the  amount  produced  within  the  country  has  not  beer.'  sufficient  to 
meet  domestic  requirements.    To  supplement  local  production,  imports  of 
vegetable  oils  during  the  Iranian  year    1328  (March  21,  19^9  to  March  20, 
1950)  amounted  to  1,206  tons,  but  in  the  succeeding  12  months  were 
negligible . 

Remaining  stocks  of  all  oilseeds  from  the  19^9  crops,  as  of  November  21, 
1950,  were  estimated  at  8,^70  tons.    Added  to  the  production  of  115,190 
tons  in  1950,  a  total  supply  of  123,660  tons  of  all  oilseeds  would  be 
available  as  of  that  date.    This  is  about  12,700  tons  more  than  the  total 
supply  a  year  earlier.    However,  it  is  expected  that  about  1,100  more 
tons  of  seed  will  be  used  for  planting  this  year,  and  consumption  is 
estimated  to  be  up  2,200  tons.    It  is  also  estimated  that  around  7,770 
tons  more  will  be  crushed  for  oil  than  last  year.    If  the  above  forecasts 
are  correct,,  there  should  be  around  12,700  tcn3  of  oilseeds  available  for 
export  during  the  current  year. 

Vegetable  oil  supplies,  as  of  November  21,  1950,  were  estimated  at 
13,820  tons.    This  includes  a  hold-over  of  ltkk0  tons  from  the  previous 
year.    Since  total  stocks  are  more  than  1,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
domestic  supply  a  year  earlier,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no 
need  for  the  importation  of  appreciable  quantities  of  vegetable  oils  in  1951. 

Starting  in  June  19^9  the  wholesale  prices  of  all  oilseeds  began  a 
major  decline  which  continued  throughout  the  following  year.    In  late 
July  1950,  however,  prices  started  upward  and  continued  to  rise  steadily. 
By  February  1951  the  average  price  was  approximately  equal  to  what  it 
had  been  in  April  19^9,  before  the  decline  set  in.    As  of  April  1951  whole- 
sale prices  on  the  Tehran  market  were  12  rials  per  kilo  (16.9 
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cents  per  pound)  for  sesame  seed,  12  rials  (l6.9  cents)  for  castor  beans, 
7.5  rials  (10.5  cents)  for  poppy  seed,  6.5  rials  (9.1  cents)  for  flaxseed 
and  ranged  from  2  to  5  rials  per  kilo  (2.8  cents  -  7.0  cents  per  pound) 
for  cottonseed, 

Vegetable  oil  prices  as  of  April  19,  1951,  with  the  exception  of 
olive  oil,  were  up  considerably  from  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  wholesale 
price  of  oleomargarine,  all  of  which  Is  imported,  on  April  19,  1951, 
ranged  from  35  to  kO  rials  per  kilo  (^9-2  -  56.3  cents  per  pound)  a 
decrease  of  10  to  20  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

IRAQ'S  VEGETABLE  OILSEED  AND 
OILS  SITUATION  IN  1950 

Production  of  oilseeds  in  Iraq  during  1950  is  estimated  roughly 
at  31,500  short  tons,  according  to  J.B.  Button,,  American  Embassy,  Baghdad 
The  total  output  for  the  year  included  16,200  tons  of  cottonseed,  11,100 
of  sesame  seed,  and  2,200  tons  of  flaxseed.    Sunflower  seed,  peanuts, 
and  soybeans  are  produced  only  in  small  experimental  quantities  on 
Government  farms. 

The  failure  of  Iraqi  farmers  to  produce  oilseeds  in  sufficient 
quantities  even  to  meet  local  demand  in  general  may  be  attributed  to 
(l)  reluctance  to  shift  from  established  and  familiar  crops,  and  (2) 
continued  favorable  domestic  and  world  prices  for  established  crops  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton. 

The  Vegetable  Oil  Extracting  Company,  which  is  the  only  crushing 
concern  of  major  importance  in  Iraq,  produces  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  country's  edible  oils.     In  the  year  ending  March  30,  1950, 
approximately  810  tons  of  coconut  oil,  hOO  tons  of  sesame  oil  and  16.5 
tons  of  olive  oil  were  produced.    A  few  primitive  presses  located  outside 
of  urban  areas  also  produce  considerable  quantities  of  sesame  oil,  but 
statistics  on  actual  production  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Small 
quantities  of  olive  oil  are  produced  from  orchards  in  the  upland  regions 
of  Iraq  near  Mosul  and  Kirkuk.     Although  cottonseed  oil  has  not  been 
processed  in  Iraq  in  recent  years,  the  extracting  company  definitely 
is  planning  to  produce  oil  from  the  abundant  supply  of  cottonseed 
now  available  and  manufacture  margarine. 

Iraq  continues  to  be  a  net  importer  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds. 
However,  the  extracting  company  would  be  capable  of  supplying  most  of 
the  country's  needs  if  it  had  the  raw  materials.    Total  imports  of 
vegetable  oils,  both  edible  and  inedible,  were  1,018  tons  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1950,  less  than  a  third  of  the  3,459-ton  volume  imported 
in  all  of  19^9.    Of  the  1,018  tons,  59  tons  consisted  of  castor  oil. 
Imports  of  oil-bearing  materials,  January -November  1950,  amounted  to 
1,665  tons,  and  consisted  primarily  of  copra  from  the  Malay  States.  In 
19^9,  copra  imports  were  only  305  tons,  although  total  importation  of 
oil-bearing  materials  amounted  to  2,0U0  tons.    Much  tallow  is  imported 
from  the  United  States  chiefly  for  making  3oap. 
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Exports  of  oilseeds  in  1950  totaled  3,^-85  tons.    These  consisted  of 
1,180  tons  of  sesame  seed,  8^5  tons  of  flaxseed,  and  1,^60  tons  of  cotton- 
seed.   Flaxseed  exports  of  153  tens  were  the  only  oilseed  shipments  made 
in  19U9. 

There  is  no  wholesale  market  for  processed  oil  in  Iraq,  Wholesale 
prices  of  oilseeds  as  of  April  1951  were  22 e5  dinars  per  metric  ton 
($57,15  per  short  ton)  for  cottonseed,  60  dinars  ($203,20)  for  sesame 
seed,  and  kO  dinars  ($2,85  per  bushel)  for  flaxseed. 

Record  plantings  of  cotton  this  year  indicate  that  cottonseed  output 
in  1951  may  reach  as  high  as  110,000  tons.    This  would  he  an  unprecedented 
quantity  of  more  than  6  times  that  produced    in  1950,    Sesame  seed  production 
in  1951  is  expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year,  while  flax- 
seed output  is  expected  to  increase  about  50  percent, 

The  Vegetable  Oil  Extracting  Company  in  late  1950  began  producing 
several  qualities  of  toilet  and  laundry  soaps.    Its  factory,  equipped 
with  United  States  soap -making  machinery,  now  imports  almost  all  the 
constituents  of  the  soap  it  produces.    Palm  oil  is  imported  from  Malaya 
and  Venezuela,    Tallow,  imported  from  the  United  States  in  large 
quantities  and  delivered  in  Baghdad,  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
domestic  tallow.    Gum  rosin  from  the  United  States  is  used  as  a 
preservative  and  cheapening  agent.    Copra  is  processed  in  the  refinery 
of  the  vegetable  oil  section  and  the  coconut  oil  used  in  soap.  Small 
quantities  of  the  domestically  produced  soft  oils,  linseed  and  sesame, 
are  used  in  lower  quality  laundry  soaps. 

It  is  estimated  that  Iraq's  annual  soap  consumption  is  between 
16,500  and  22,000  tons.    Of  this  quantity,  only  about  3,300  tons  per 
year  can  be  produced  by  the  new  modern  soap  factory.    Several  primitive 
factories  produce  harsh  laundry  soaps  from  animal  fats.    Local  trade  : 
sources  from  time  to  time  speculate  that  additional  new  factories  will 
be  built,  but  the  economic  feasibility  of  producing  soap,  all  of 
whose  ingredients  must  be  imported,  has  not  yet  been  established. 

NEW  ETHIOPIAN  TARIFF  INCREASES 
EXPORT  DUTY  ON  OILSEEDS 

A  new  Ethiopian  tariff,  increasing  the  export  duty  on  oilseeds  and 
adding  vegetable  oils  and  local  butter  to  the  list  of  export  items 
covered,  became  effective  May  5,  1951,  according  to  A.  L„  Paddock,  Jr., 
American  Embassy,  Addis  Ababa, 

Under  the  new  provisions  as  published  in  the  April  30,  1951,  issue 
of  Negarit  Gazeta,  the  export  duty  on  oilseeds  was  revised  upward  to 
Ethiopian       per  quintal  (U,  Sn  $14,60  per  short  ton),  an  increase  of 
one -third  from  the  previous  ratea    The  duties  on  vegetable  oils  and 
local  butter  were  fixed  at  Ethiopian  $2  (U,  S.  $7,30)  and  Ethiopian  $3 
(U.  S.  $10.95),  respectively. 
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GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 


MEXICAN  RICE  CROP 
ESTIMATE  REDUCED 


The  1950  rice  production  of  Mexico  is  now  estimated  at  316  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice,  or  37  percent  less  than  earlier  estimates.  Rather 
than  a  record  crop  having  been  produced  as  reported  previously,  the  harvest 
is  now  estimated  as  the  smallest  in  3  years.    The  decline  was  the  result 
principally  of  a  reduction  in  the  yields  per  acre  in  the  Yaqui  Valley  in 
the  State  of  Sonora,  which  usually  accounts  for  about  *+5  percent  of  the  crop. 


MEXICO:    Rice  acreage,  production,  and  exports, 
averages  1935-^,  annual  1947-50 
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l/  During  calendar  year  following  October -February  harvest,  zj  Preliminary. 
3/  Estimated  exportable  supplies. 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 


Exportable  supplies  of  milled  rice  from  Mexico  during  1951  are 
estimated  at  2k  million  pounds,  compared  with  1950  exports  of  6l  million 
pounds.    Because  of  the  reduction  in  the  crop,  the  Government  announced 
in  February  that  rice  would  not  be  exported  until  domestic  needs  were 
taken  into  consideration.    This  announcement  came  as  a  result  of  price 
rises  which  occurred  when  rumors  began  to  circulate  concerning  a  possible 
scarcity  of  rice. 

The  1950  exports  were  shipped  to  the  following  countries  (million 
pounds):    Japan,  22;  France,  20;  French  Vest  Africa,  11;  Spain,  k; 
Venezuela,  4;  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  total  6l.    Exports  from 
January  through  March  1951  totaled  1.8  million  pounds,  nearly  all  to 
Spain. 

With  exports  not  being  permitted,  current  trading  in  rice  is  entirely 
on  the  domestic  market.    Domestic  wholesale  prices  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1951  ranged  between  $6.l4  and  $7.80  per  100  pounds.  These 
were  below  November  and  December  1950  quotations,  but  well  above  those 
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of  January  through  April  1950.    The  retail  selling  price  has  been  fixed, 
at  $7-35  per  100  pounds  (l.kO  pesos  per  kilogram).    The  Mexico  City  press 
on  May  15  carried  an  advertisement  announcing  an  offer  to  merchants  of 
unlimited  quantities  of  Sonora  rice,  25  percent  broken,  at  a  price  of 
$6.98  per  100  pounds  (1-33  pesos  per  kilogram)  placed  in  Mexico  City 
warehouses.    The  notice  stated  further  that  this  rice  should  not  be 
retailed  to  the  public  at  a  price  above  $7 ,35  per  ICQ  pounds. 

PARAGUAY  INCREASES 

MILLED  RICE  PRICES  j  \  A,  • 


The  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  Paraguay  recently 
•luthorized  an  increase  in  the  maximum  prices  of  mill >  I  rice  which  may 
be  charged  by  the  mills,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  according  to  the 
American  Embassy,  Asuncion.    These  prices  were  fixed  £ s  a  result  of 
a  study  conducted  regarding  the  coat  of  producing,  rice  in  Paraguay... 

PARAGUAY;    Maximum  prices  of  milled  rice  revised 
as  of  May  1951,  per  100  pounds 


Type 


At 
mills 


Revised 
Whole-" 
sa  le 


Retail 


P  .vLpr  "to  M&y  Ig^X  .  

"  !  Retail 


7  Dollars-  ;  Dollare"  f  Dollars  g  Foliar  0  •  'Dollars  f  Dollars 


Superior,  35  2 

f 

a 

•  .  s 

pet,  whole  grains? 

11.1*9 

%    12.10  % 

lk.06 

9 

Jfc 

8.01  5 

8-32  t 

9.37 

Extra,  70  net  ; 

a 

* 

* 

whole  grains  : 

10 , 28 

t     10,58  - 

12  - 10 

t 

7.U  • 

7. hi  I 

8,1+7 

Broken  grains,  j 

9 

t 

« 

*. 

not  lees  than  : 

:  i 

« 
• 

• 

a 

:     ^.76  % 

5.29 

f 

3.18  ; 

3.78 

Under  the  terms 

of-  the 

legislation 

it  was 

provided  also 

that  mills 

  .,     ..^^         — -  ^-.-W  W>*«         ^.v  -  '  V  ~  .L^*,^^^         »■   *  ~-  — 

in  Asuncion  the  oost  of  transportation  from  the  point  of  origin.  Further 
more,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  rice  sold  in  the  interior  may  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the'  transportation  costs  from  the  mill  to  the 
locality  of  sale. 
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COTTON -PR ICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cot 'con -price  quotations  on  world  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets ,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market,  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Alexandr  ia 
Ashmouni,  G-ccd 

Ashmouni,  FGF. , 
Karnak,  Good. . , 
Karnak,  FGF, . . , 
Bombay 


oai'ila,  Fine 


Broach  Vi  jay,  Fine  .  . . 
Karachi 

hF  Punjab .  SG ,  F  ine  .  . 

289F  Sind^  SG,  Fine 

289F  Punjab,  Si,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires  ■ 

Type  B.  

Lima 

Tanguis  ,  Type  3-l/2.  . 

Tanguis ,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1  

Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  

Sertao,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  4. ..... . 

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5.... 
Tor  re  on 

Middling,  15 /l6".,  . .  . 
Houston-Galvsatori-New 

Orleans  av.Mid.  157T6" 


Date 
1951 


Equivalent  U.S. 
cents  nor  pound 


Unit  of 
weight 


'Unit  of  "  Price  In 
•currency1  foreign 
j  g  currency 


•Kan  tar 

6-7 

:  99.05  lbs. 

it 

ii 

1! 

II 

,  II 

:  Candy 

It 

i  734  lbs. 

|| 

ti 

zMaund 

6.-6 

s  82.28  lba. 

it 

,  it 

tt 

11 

•Metric  ton 

6-7 

•  2204.6  lbs 

:Sp.  quintal 

6-5 

;  101.4  lbs. 

it 

ii 

it 

:Arroba 

6-7 

:  33.07  lbs. 

11 

* 

it 

ti 

:Spr  quintal 

11 

:  101.4  lbs. 

11 

S  Pound 

:Tallar  i 


•Rupee 


;Peso 
•Cent 


Spot 
quo- 
tat  ion 


IIS. 00 

92.00 
164.06 
U6.56 

1/  770,00 
1/  640,00 


68.40 

53.33 
95.10 
84.96 

20.50 
22,36 


123.50  :  45.28 
139.00  :  50.96 


142.00  : 

2/  8000.00  3 

660.00  ; 
640.00  ; 
837.00  : 


52.06 
72,58 

43.53 

42.21 
55.21 


2/    380.00  ;  62.52 
(not  quoted) 


2/  400.00 
338.00 
2/  350.00 

xxxxx 


65.81 
55.61 

39.90 
44.86 


Export 
and 
inter  - 
mediate 
taxes 


2.96 
2.96 
2.96 
2,96 

21.30 
21.30 

23c09 
23,09 
23.09 

6„77 

21.01 
19.66 
38.24 

204$  ad 
valorem 
11  it 

3.0^  " 
11.67 


Quotations  or  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot,  markets. 
1/  Ceiling  price. 
2/  Nominal . 


